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Editorial: Multiple Authorship 


Last year extensive bibliography scientific research articles and 
papers Boston University faculty and staff members was compiled part 
petition for the establishment here chapter the Society the 
Sigma Xi. examining the bibliography, several faculty members 
other fields noticed with some surprise that these papers were generally the 
work two more authors. Their surprise arose from the fact that 
their own (non-scientific) fields, far they could recall, such multiple 
authorship was the exception rather than the rule. 

Their recollection was sound, and facts confirm it. the 631 scientific 
papers listed the Sigma petition, were credited two more 
authors. For the other areas the humanities, social sciences, languages 
and literatures the annual lists published the President’s Reports from 
1940 1951 were consulted. They showed, after omission book-reviews, 
creative works, speeches, and, course, publications the physical and 
natural sciences, that only total 353 papers were the work two 
more authors. 

this pattern true for Boston University only, general one? 
check several issues Chemical Abstracts and other chemical journals 
showed that 650 papers were the work two more authors, while 
similar check through Abstracts 1932 showed that 600 
papers only were the work joint authors. European publications 
showed the same trend. comparing scientific publications forty years 
ago and the present, slight increase joint authorship was evident. 


The general pattern clear. The majority articles the sciences 
and only small minority such publications other fields are the work 
two more authors. What are the reasons for this large difference? 


Are joint publications more desirable than publications individual 
authors? 
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Necessarily, wide difference exists between research methods the 
natural and physical sciences, the one hand, and those used the non- 
scientific areas, the other. the sciences, the work may consist obser- 
vation natural phenomena, experimentation involving such phenomena, 
speculation explain the observed facts. The tools investigation are 
frequently very complex and require experimenters with special and varied 
skills. should occasion surprise that several investigators with different 
skills band together solve problems pooling their follows that 
joint investigation will result joint publication. But investigations non- 
scientific fields may require emphasis rather originality thought than 
specialized skills, that cooperation between several scholars will 
less close fact impossible. result, publications are more likely 
individual efforts. 


When turn publications resulting from dissertations, however, 
differences custom become apparent. Here, too, multiple authorship 
predominates scientific papers and infrequent other areas, Dean 
Alter recently pointed out the (November, 1952, 82). the 
non-scientific fields, publications resulting from dissertations usually carry 
the name the student-investigator, and his alone, author, whereas simi- 
lar publications the sciences normally include joint authors not only 
the name the student but also that the major professor. The extent 
the contribution the two authors depends the individuals involved; 
but probably safe say that the major professor contributes sig- 
nificant extent either the formulation the problem the guidance 
the graduate student during the solution the problem. 


may note passing that professors the sciences have been criti- 
cized for permitting the student too little initiative the selection and 
solution his problem. Though some this criticism may justified, 
must remembered that not only the skills but also the tools investiga- 
tion available individual professor department are highly specialized. 
may have taken years and may have required the expenditure large 
funds equip laboratory for certain area research. cannot sur- 
prising that thesis problems are frequently suggested the professor who 
best knows the extent and limitations the available equipment. Nor 
surprising that the wish justify the original expenditure will induce the 
professor make maximum use this equipment pursuing related prob- 
lems with other graduate students. 


Publication articles under two names has genuinely practical ad- 
vantage for other investigators who are trying find out the state the 
field. Once know who the most active investigators certain field are, 
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fairly easy compile substantial bibliographies searching the author 
indexes for the names the senior authors. mere acknowledgment 
article the contribution the major professor would remain unnoticed, 
except readers the paper, while joint authorship will listed author 
indexes, abstracts, and future citations the article. 


Should authors the humanities, social sciences, languages and liter- 
atures cooperate increased extent and publish jointly? appears 
that many these fields have also become specialized increasing 
extent. Cooperation between investigators different backgrounds dif- 
ferent fields would enhance the value the results obtained, for the total 
contribution knowledge from each such cooperative effort frequently 
greater than the sum the individual contributions. 


Arno Heyn 
Assistant Professor Chemistry 


Foreign Language Requirements for the Ph.D. 


Cogency, clarity, and well-proportioned perspective are the chief attributes 
the few paragraphs printed below. These remarks the question foreign 
language requirements for the Ph.D. degree are from report made the 
Committee Graduate Work the Association Graduate Schools the 
Association American Universities New Haven, Connecticut, October, 1951, 


and endorsed the Association. 


Since the language requirements for 
the doctorate have been attacked 
many institutions the past few years, 
the Committee felt that would 
well devote some attention con- 
sideration the language problem. 
The attacks are usually based con- 
tention that languages are tool for 
research and that some fields there 
are other more useful tools, such as, 
mathematics, statistics, 
niques, and the like. 

Foreign languages are indeed tool 
for research. Languages are certainly 
more useful some fields than 
others. should noticed, however, 
there sure way determine how 
useful languages will given field 
ten twenty years from now. Subjects 
which there little publication 
present foreign languages may re- 


ceive considerable attention foreign- 
ers coming decades. 

feel, however, that the tool con- 
ception can carried too far. The 
Ph.D. scholarly degree. scholar- 
ship were more than the ability 
carry specific research, then 
clear that little linguistic accomplish- 
ment necessary some fields. Real 
scholarship, however, requires such 
breadth and understanding that 
doubtful that man who not well 
equipped beyond the limits his 
own language can considered true 
scholar. Nor desirable period 
when different countries are coming 
more and more into contact with each 
other allow the future leaders 
thought isolate themselves behind 
the barrier their own language. The 
following table indicates that other lan- 
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guages than English are necessary for 
well-informed person. Books published 
Germany, England, and America: 


Germany 8,900 


The figures for England and Germany 
are taken from Weekly, 
April 1950, and for America, from 
William Miller, The Book Industry, 
Columbia University Press, 1949. [The 
figure for America 1949 from 
Weekly, January 20, 1951. 
For other figures bearing this ques- 
tion, see the table the end.|* 


There further objection the 
substitution tool for language. 
The argument ordinarily runs that the 
tool indispensable for the proper 
study the subject. The proper reply 
this incorporate the tool into 
the curriculum leading degree 
subject, perhaps prerequisite. 

The whole case against languages 
based upon concept graduate work 
technical training rather than 
training scholarship. fields where 
technical rather than scholarly training 
desirable, some other degree than 
the Doctor Philosophy should 
conferred upon people who have re- 
ceived only technical training, and the 
Ph.D. should retained for scholars.** 


following comparative figures for titles published certain fields 


study four different languages are 
Yearbook 1951: 
United United 
States Kingdom 


1950 1950 
Philosophy 340 333 
Social Sciences 1,069 2,654 
Pure Sciences 705 773 
Geography, History 
Totals—all categories 


from the United Nation’s Statistical 


Austria 
1950 1947 1949 1950 
265 467 468 

180 290 754 308 
378 375 1,342 799 
9,908 


Books, i.e. titles, published Russia, numbered 40,000 1949, and 42,000 
1950. 1951, the total books, not titles, published amounted 830 
million. Cf. Americana Annual, 1950, 1951, 1952.]* 


But well known that the best thing know both languages, for 
the more man knows the more worth. 


Gloucester, ca. 1300 A.D. 


Bracketed material, not available when the report was originally prepared, was com- 
piled for the the Reference Department Chenery Library. 


This report reprinted from pp. 118-119 the Journal Proceedings and Addresses 
the Association permission the Editors, Dean Taylor and Assistant Dean 
Thorpe, Princeton University Graduate School. 


The members the Committee Graduate Work were: Deans Henry Bent 
(Missouri), Chairman, Charles Jones (Cornell), Barnaby Keeney (Brown), William 


Lacey (California Institute Technology), John Nelson (Kansas), Thomson 
(McGill), and Carl Tolman (Washington). 
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Strange Paths Discovery 


LELAND 


Professor Biology 


The discovery any early portion 
biblical text thrilling event; 
but when newly discovered fragment 
turns out the earliest known wit- 
ness the text particular passage, 
when helps resolve long stand- 
ing controversy among New 
ment scholars, when presents certain 
unique spellings, and when may 
well the earliest known text from 
the New Testament written vellum 
(the other fragments which are early 
earlier are papyrus), the event 
especial interest. Since was 
happy lot bring such fragment 
light, the editor the has 
asked relate personal and 
quite commonplace terms the circum- 
stances its discovery 
tion. Perhaps just well that 
so, for since the existence the 
fragment became 
friends have said me, “How the 
world did you know—?” This brief 
account will serve, hope, dispel 
any suspicions omniscience clair- 
voyance. 


July 1950, Mrs. Wyman and 
were poking through the dusty ac- 
cumulations the back rooms cer- 
tain little curio shops (the kind often 
the wall”) the narrow alleys not 
far from the ill-fated Shepheard’s Hotel 
Cairo, Egypt. were indulging 
favorite pastime, the search for small 
objects antiquity purchasable 
prices suitable professor’s pocket- 
book. passing, might said that 
recommend spending the July 
Fourth holiday Egypt only those 
well adapted xerophytic conditions 


high temperatures. Having come 
across sizable accumulation tattered 
and dirty fragments writings, mostly 
papyrus, although few paper bits 
from the early Islamic period were in- 
termixed, decided select for pur- 
chase one example each many 
kinds script could find—hiero- 
glyphic, demotic, Coptic, Greek, Ara- 
bic, and on. The curio dealer said 
that the material came from the site 
the ancient city Fustat near the 
quarter now known “Old Cairo.” 
This may true, for the rubbish 
mounds covering this site are favorite 
hunting grounds for local poachers, 
who surreptitiously sell their pilfered 
loot curio dealers the modern 
city. our search, discovered 
among the hundreds fragments 
papyrus single small piece vellum 
bearing writing Greek uncial letters. 
did recognize the script, although 
could not read the Greek. Because this 
single piece vellum was outstanding 
the general mass papyrus, the 
dealer charged few dollars for 
instead the usual few piastres. This 
completes the Egyptian portion the 
story. 


After our return this country, 
were showing the antiquities gathered 
our trip some friends one even- 
ing, and one our guests asked what 
the small piece vellum was. Some 
impulse prompted reply face- 
tiously, “It one the earliest known 
fragments the New Testament!” 
hasten disclaim any gifts proph- 
ecy; but the time remembered 
having seen V-VI century fragment 
vellum which also came from Egypt, 
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containing the text Acts 2:11 
written Greek uncial letters, 
exhibit the Pierpont Morgan Library 
New York (The Written Word, 
handlist exhibition held Decem- 
ber 14, 1944 April 14, 1945, 11). 
Being devotee the “Washington 
slept here” school thought, had 
been tremendously impressed this 
parchment leaf, perhaps the earliest 
known text the Book Acts; 
suppose was unconscious desire 
come closer such treasure that 
prompted joking remark. 


After our guests had left, thought 
what had said and decided find 
out just what piece vellum was 
Stuart Crawford, our Department 
Classics. recognized imme- 
diately passage from Saint Paul’s 
Epistle the Romans, supplied 
with copy the text the recto 
side and transliteration the charac- 
ters used modern printed Greek 
texts, and suggested that would 
well carry the investigation further. 
inquiry Professor George Hanf- 
mann Harvard University, emi- 
nent classical archaeologist, revealed 
that the most distinguished authority 
the paleography early biblical 
texts was living nearby, Exeter, New 
Hampshire, namely, Dr. William 
Hatch, Emeritus Professor the 
Literature and Interpretation the 
New Testament the Episcopal The- 
ological School Cambridge, Mass. 
Among Dr. Hatch’s many writings are 
the definitive works early manu- 
scripts the New Testament (The 


Revised Standard Version, reads follows: 


*The passage the recto, the legible side, the newest translation the Bible, the 


Principal Uncial Manuscripts the 
New Testament, Chicago, 1939; Fac- 
similes and Descriptions Minuscule 
Manuscripts the New Testament, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 


and the afternoons spent together 
working over the fragment with mi- 
croscope, ultra-violet lamp, 
graphic aids will endure mem- 
ory. summary, Dr. Hatch’s find- 
ings were follows: The fragment 
contains Romans 4:23-5:3 the recto 
side and 5:8-13 the verso.* Internal 
evidence shows the text Alex- 
andrian and the product some Egyp- 
tian scriptorium, probably the Del- 
ta. was part codex, the original 
leaf being about cm. high and 12.7 
cm. wide and containing lines 
each page. present there are 
lines each side. long standing 
controversy whether 5:1 St. 
Paul wrote the indicative (“we have 
peace”) the subjunctive 
have the question peace 
seems receive support favor 
the indicative, for this text antedates 
the earliest extant testimony for the 
subjunctive. The one letter which de- 
termines the difference between the 
two modes had been broken out 
the vellum, but reconstruction the 
bits ink the edges the hole 
with the aid microscope left little 
doubt that the missing letter was that 
the indicative (omicron and not 
omega). There are number other 
readings some interest New 
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the words, “it was reckoned him,” were written not for his sake alone, “but for 


ours also. 


will reckoned who believe him that raised from the dead Jesus 


our Lord, “who was put death for our trespasses and raised for our justification. 
Therefore, since are justified faith, have peace with God through our Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


*Through him have obtained access this grace which stand, and 


rejoice our hope sharing the glory God. than that, rejoice our suf- 
ferings knowing that suffering produces endurance, 
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London and Boston Universities 


Harvey 
Maxwell Professor Government* 


OSTON UNIVERSITY far more simi- 
lar the University London 
than the historic English universities 
Oxford and Cambridge. The latter 
are campus universities deeply rooted 
medieval tradition, whereas both the 
University London and Boston Uni- 
versity contrast are modern urban 
institutions with roots deeper than 
the nineteenth century. They serve 
large metropolitan communities, 
though Greater London much the 
larger, with population over 
8,000,000, Greater Boston having 
2,500,000. Both universities are non- 
dents either live home and commute 
have rooms about the city. 


Because both universities are large 
cities which harbor many social and 
religious groups, the student body 
each cosmopolitan and takes pride 
its toleration social and religious 
differences. Like Boston University, 
the University London scattered 
throughout the city. Boston hope 
that eventually all the colleges the 
University will centrally located 
Back Bay, and similarly the University 
London dreams central campus 
Bloomsbury. 


both London and Boston there 
high degree college spirit and 
also, sure, certain parochialism, 
but the colleges both universities 
show willingness cooperate 
larger questions. Because their far- 
flung empires, both universities experi- 


ence similar problems duplication 
course offerings and library and 
laboratory facilities, the situation being 
much worse the University Lon- 
don. means extra-mural and ex- 
tension classes both institutions have 
thrown open their doors the com- 
munity, making possible for those 
who must work also save their 
intellectual souls. 


There little difference the ages 
the two institutions. University 
College the University London 
was founded 1827 the followers 
Jeremy Bentham, mainly dissenters, 
Catholics, and Jews, protest against 
the restriction admission Oxford 
and Cambridge adherents the 
Anglican Church only. Twelve years 
later Newbury, Vermont, the Wes- 
leyan Theological Institute, the fore- 
runner Boston University’s School 
Theology, was founded. Both uni- 
versities grew rapidly, indicating 
existence. Today one-third all the 
university students enrolled British 
universities are found the Univer- 
sity London. Boston University 
the largest university New England 
and one the largest the United 
States. 


HESE ARE SOME the similarities. 
There are also great differences. 
The University London product 
British culture and naturally has 
the British approach higher educa- 
tion, although comes closer the 


*Dr. Harvey, Professor Government and United States Citizenship the Maxwell 
Foundation, was Fulbright Senior Research Scholar for the United Kingdom during 
academic year 1951-1952, which spent the London School Economics and Political 


Science, University London. 


invitation, gave two series lectures the School, 


one American Government and the other the Administrative Process. 
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American conception urban uni- 
versity than any other 
While Boston University collec- 
tion schools and colleges, the Uni- 
universities, colleges, institutes, 
some thirty-six such segments all. 
Its organization extremely complex, 
presenting agglomeration which 
would not want imitate. For ex- 
ample, has not one medical school 
but dozen, most which are at- 
tached There are four 
schools theology—two Anglican, one 
Methodist, and one Congregationalist. 
There are least dozen colleges 
which either are primarily Arts and 
Letters have such departments. 
complicate the situation further, Birk- 
beck entirely evening college, 
but both University College and the 
London School Economics and Polit- 
ical Science also have extensive eve- 
ning programs. 


This large disjointed organism, col- 
lectively known the University 
London, quite effectively united, 
however, certain strategic points. 
Academically, surprisingly well in- 
tegrated. elsewhere Britain, the 
University exists primarily the ex- 
amining body for all the colleges and 
schools within its organization. The 
faculties are organized horizontally 
throughout, consisting of: arts, science, 
technology, economics, medicine, law, 
theology, and music. The faculties 
agree upon syllabuses and examination 
questions. 


are infrequent, com- 
ing usually the end one 
two years student’s academic life, 
with final examination before “go- 
ing down” completion the degree 
requirements. Examination papers are 
graded persons employed for the 
purpose—usually young who 


teach one the University’s insti- 
tutions, with the proviso that they 
never grade their own students’ papers. 
Paper grading source additional 
compensation often sought not only 
teachers London but young 
lecturers from neighboring universities, 
including Oxford and Cambridge. 

Other colleges and universities, both 
Britain and her overseas posses- 
sions, which have petitioned for char- 
ters but are required wait many 
years qualify for them call upon the 
University London examine their 
students and confer 
dents such institutions receive so- 
called “external degrees.” Regular stu- 
dents enrolled the University’s col- 
leges are called “internal students” and 
receive University London degrees. 
The University has built lucrative 
business giving these examinations 
and degrees. Surprisingly enough, the 
degrees are granted not only for regu- 
larly operating institutions but also for 
correspondence schools. The University 
London goes even further: gives 
examinations, awards diplomas and 
certificates, and confers degrees for pri- 
vate study. The importance these 
outside activities may gleaned from 
some comparative statistics the aca- 
demic year 1949-1950: 


University Colleges London 

(Registered for internal degree) 
Full-time students 
Part-time students 


17,499 
5,161 


Total 

External Students 
University Colleges Britain 
University Colleges overseas 
Technical Colleges 
Correspondence Colleges 
Studying Privately 
Other overseas institutions 
Other 


22,660 


2,870 


Total 28,595 
*Students approved teachers institutions 
not approved. 
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266 
11,174 
6,588 
2,976 
359 
4,362 


Examinations for such great num- 
bers are large undertaking and re- 
munerative one, since fee charged 
and samples previous questions may 
purchased the student. 


TANDARDIZED EXAMINATIONS are 
effective way achieve academic 
unity. Further integration accom- 
plished the administrative organiza- 
tion itself. The Court the Univer- 
sity controls the finances, which ap- 
proximately 68.8 per cent derived 
from governmental grants, either na- 
tional from the London County 
Council. The Court consists the 
Chancellor (who the ceremonial 
head the University), the Vice Chan- 
cellor, the Chairman Convocations, 
and thirteen others who represent the 
Senate, the Government, and the Lon- 
don County Council. 

The Senate controls academic mat- 
ters. consists the Chancellor, Vice 
Chancellor (elected biennially the 
Senate), the Chairman Convocations 
(elected the graduates), the Princi- 
pal permanent official who occupies 
position not unlike that our uni- 
versity President), the heads the col- 
leges, seventeen others elected from the 
teaching staffs, seventeen 
Convocation (alumni), and two from 
the General Medical Schools. The 
Academic Council, committee 
the Senate, correlates the activities 
the Faculties, Boards Studies, and 
Boards Advisors, who recommend 
for appointment professors and readers 
throughout the University. 

The Boards Studies, composed 
senior teachers grouped 
(not unlike our all-university depart- 
ments), conduct all business relating 
individual subjects, approve registra- 
tion, recommend examiners for all de- 
grees, and arrange syllabuses, advanced 
intercollegiate courses, and lectures. 


Another integrating body the Col- 
legiate Council, composed heads 
institutions within the University. 
discusses matters common college 
interest and acquaints each college staff 
with University developments and pro- 
grams. this council that each 
college represented individual 
entity. 


THE administrative titles 
are confusing Americans. 
probably should explained that Brit- 
ish possess dual organi- 
zation, one administrative and the other 
academic. For example, the Chancellor 
the University London the cere- 
monial head the University and the- 
oretically presides over many the 
University bodies. Rarely, however, 
does appear except special func- 
tions the University. The Vice 
Chancellor the head the academic 
branch and elected for two-year 
period. The Chairman Convoca- 
tions presides over meetings the 
alumni, who are not organized are 
our alumni associations but have cer- 
tain functions connected with the Uni- 
versity. Actually, the Convocation 
proves more debating society. 
The Chairman the University Court 
presides its meetings. The Court 
comparable our board trustees and 
includes many representatives busi- 
ness and community interests. The 
Principal the University the real 
administrative head. usually has 
risen from the academic 
fessor with administrative interest, 
but may have risen the admini- 
strative organization the University. 


The colleges and universities within 
the University London may 
headed officer called “princi- 
pal” “director” some other 
title; but never termed “dean,” al- 
though his functions may similar 
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those our deans. the unit small, 
will more concerned with aca- 
demic matters. These officials are as- 
sisted Secretaries, who perform 
strictly administrative work 
clude the registrars their staffs. The 
colleges are divided into academic de- 
partments with heads departments, 
always professors, charge. 


The entire British university admini- 
strative organization aristocratic 
one. Status important. Depart- 
mental policy determined largely 
the professors and readers (not unlike 
associate professors). Occasionally de- 
partmental meetings all the teach- 
ing staff are held, but they are rare. 
Senior lecturers are consulted more 
often than junior lecturers, 
sistant lecturers and assistants occupy 
inferior position. The older men 
give large percentage the lectures 
and also shoulder the burdens ad- 
ministration, while the younger men 
are worked into teaching gradually and 
perform many the routine tasks, 
grading, and assist professors and 
readers. 


PEOPLE enter British univer- 
sities work toward degree. 
They not register for term for 
courses except fulfill degree require- 
ments. not easy transfer credits 
from one institution another, 
grades are given until the end the 
second year after completion ex- 
amination. second examination 
given the end the third final 
year. All instruction aimed the 
examination for the degree, which re- 
quires mastery prescribed subject 
matter. Each institution decides upon 
the number students which can 
accommodate and gives careful atten- 
tion interviewing students and re- 
viewing their credentials before grant- 
ing admission. This takes great deal 
teaching staff time. due course, 
each student assigned advisor, 
who may require conferences and 
papers him. The student must at- 


tend certain classes, but attendance 
lectures voluntary. 


all British universities the atten- 
tion the professor focused largely 
upon the undergraduate. Coming from 
the grammar school, the student has 
already specialized his subject and 
ready for research. “Post-graduate” 
work provided those students who 
wish read for higher degrees dip- 
lomas. Although the London School 
there division Post-Graduate 
Studies, graduate students attend the 
same classes, lectures, and seminars 
undergraduates. only few cases 
are special graduate seminars provided. 
Although the London School Eco- 
nomics and Political Science has more 
post-graduate students than other col- 
leges within the university, 
amounted only 470 out 3,510 stu- 
dents 1950-51. large number 
these were Americans. 
graduate students are candidates for 
the Master’s degree, but few read for 
the doctorate. The Ph.D. has been con- 
ferred London for only 
thirty years. 


have been slow 
accept into their fold schools 
applied knowledge. They have 
colleges business administration, 
public relations, nursing, agriculture, 
forestry. Law taught, but there 
are law schools. The Inns Court 
are outside the universities and are 
controlled barristers. Schools 
Medicine are loosely connected with 
universities and are under the control 
the medical profession. Liberal arts, 
including the pure sciences, are the 
main emphasis, and the majority 
graduates become teachers clergy- 
men. The graduates the Univer- 
sity London not enter these two 
professions the same proportions 
the graduates Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but London 
many. general, university education 
Britain preparation for the pro- 
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ment that engineering has never been 
given the status profession. There 
School Technology. The schools 
technology are much lower level. 


FREQUENTLY said that British 
universities tend greater spe- 
cialization their colleges Arts and 
Letters than permissible our Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges. British students 
not face array requirements un- 
related their field interest 
our freshmen and sophomores but are 
permitted plunge immediately into 
their chosen field. However, these 
fields are not closely defined Bri- 
tain they are here. For example, the 
physics chemistry student more 
likely get broad knowledge all 
science, the student required have 
general knowledge all 


sciences. Few subjects are presented 
isolation but usually conjunction 
with some other, for example, “The 
philosophy science,” “The history 
institutions,” “The economics gov- 
ernment operations.” Such course 
studies produces broader specialist 
than found the United States. 


Both the University London and 
Boston University show willingness 
experiment. They are striking along 
new lines our industrial and special- 
ized society makes increasing demands. 
There place for the historic uni- 
versities both sides the Atlantic, 
and they should protected against 
these pressures; but the community and 
society oriented institutions have much 
contribute the solution modern 
problems, and they give promise 
assuming leadership higher educa- 
tion adjusts itself the new profession- 
alism. 
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markable that this small fragment 
only 8.8 11.4 cm. (approximately 
interest. After careful consideration, 
Dr. Hatch reached the conclusion that 
the manuscript from which the frag- 
ment came was written the latter 
part the third century, making 
the earliest known witness the text 
Romans 4:23-5:13. 


The existence this fragment was 
first made known the world 
scholarship Dr. Hatch paper 
which read the annual meeting 
The Society Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis New York, December 
29, 1951. Moreover, has published 
paper about (“A Recently Dis- 
covered Fragment the Epistle the 
Romans,” Harvard Theological Review, 
[1952], 81- 85), which gra- 


ciously refers “The Wyman 


Fragment.” Dr. Kurt Aland Berlin, 
who keeps the records such mate- 
rials, has assigned the number 0220 
this fragment. 


One our shipmates the trans- 
atlantic crossings both directions 
the summer 1950 was Dr. 
Kinsey Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, ardent student the 
life and works St. Paul (cf. “Saint 
Paul Greece—An Anniversary,” The 
ironical that while this Pauline enthu- 
siast and sat deck the return 
trip, discussing his experience the 
footsteps the Saint, quite unknown 
both the earliest preserved text 
vellum the Epistle the Romans 
was resting suitcase state- 
room below. Strange are the paths 
discovery! 


reprint this article, together 
with picture the Wyman Frag- 
ment, will appear the April, 1953, 
Bostonia. 
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Student Research 


History 


The life Jonathan Mayhew (1720- 
1766), pastor the Boston West 
Church (Congregational) from 1747 
1766, was the subject disserta- 
tion written Charles Akers, who 
received his Ph.D. degree 
Graduate School June, 1952. 


Although Mayhew 
been regarded one the most artic- 
ulate and intrepid advocates liber- 
tarian political and religious principles 
colonial America, has suffered 
neglect from historians. The only full 
study the man was Alden Bradford’s 
biography (Boston, 1838), 
complete and uncritical. became Dr. 
Akers’ purpose his dissertation, The 
Life Jonathan Mayhew, 1720-1766, 
investigate the life the Boston 
pastor background against which 
clarify the significance his role 
the development American civili- 
zation. 


The study was based primarily 
papers, 
lished and unpublished, and con- 
temporary books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers. Very important, and in- 
deed indispensable for the dissertation, 
were the personal papers Jonathan 
Mayhew himself. These documents, 
which had been ineptly used Brad- 
ford and had since disappeared, came 
light again 1950. They were 
given Mr. Mark Bortman Bos- 
ton University, and they have become 
valuable addition the Mark and 
Llora Bortman Collection Americana 
the University. 


The Abstract Dr. Akers’ disser- 
tation reads, part: “History clearly 
taught, Mayhew believed, that those 
who love liberty must wage contin- 
ual war against While [he] 
attempted avoid taking sides the 
contest that developed Massachusetts 
after 1760 between the royal and popu- 


lar his political principles and 
his personal animosity toward Gover- 
nor Francis Bernard made impos- 
sible for him remain neutral. 


“The Stamp Act crisis 1765 put 
Mayhew’s political principles the 
test for the first time. When 
preached sermon August con- 
taining terse presentation radical 
Whig tenets, was accused excit- 
ing the rioters who destroyed Lieuten- 
ant Governor Hutchinson’s house the 
following day. There was little truth 
the charge, and Mayhew indicated 
his true orientation following the 
upper-class reversion from such acts 
violence. [Thomas] Hollis used infor- 
mation supplied Mayhew his pri- 
vate campaign secure the repeal 
the Stamp Act. Mayhew’s sermon 
the repeal, The Snare Broken, en- 
joined conservatism and loyalty, but 
within few weeks was again 
warning his countrymen against the 
possibility further encroachments 
their liberties. 


“Jonathan Mayhew died prematurely 
1766 the age forty-six. His 
synthesis political and religious lib- 
erty was not original; the same ideas 
are scattered profusely through the 
sermons many his colleagues. 
Yet, the boldest and most influential 
this group men who made Tyrant 
and Satan synonymous terms 
revolutionary New England, Mayhew 
well merits his place among the first 
ranks the pioneers American 
freedom.” 

Dr. Akers was graduated from East- 
ern Nazarene College, Wollaston, 
1947. received his A.M. from Bos- 
ton University Graduate School 
1948. his work leading the doc- 
torate, specialized American His- 
tory; his Major Professor was Dr. 
ert Moody. Dr. Akers now Asso- 
ciate Professor History Eastern 
Nazarene College. 
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The Physical Research Laboratory 


MEMBERS THE STAFF 


The first part this article appeared 
the November Journat, pp. 85-86. 
repeat the first paragraph here and 
briefly summarize the remainder 
that installment. 


The laboratory’s program directed 
toward the improvement and develop- 
ment techniques and equipment 
the field aerial photography, more 
generally, aerial reconnaissance. 
the broad scope the program the 
laboratory’s concept the aerial photo- 
graphic system one which is, its 
simplest sense, communication system. 
maintains that the proper study 
aerial photography should not con- 
cerned primarily with an_ isolated 
camera aircraft, but rather with 
number factors, all equal im- 
portance, and comparable links 
chain: the message itself, that is, the 
information ground detail which 
recorded; the atmosphere through 
which this information must trans- 
mitted; the camera components—lens, 
filter, emulsion, shutter, magazine; the 
transport the camera, that is, the 
aircraft which fown and the 
mounting the camera; the interpre- 
tation the print negative, which 
leads the end product— report 
words. Indeed, may said that 
the laboratory’s basic problem one 
improving the efficiency the 
photographic process carrier 
information from the target the 
photointerpreter. 


The electronics section the labora- 
tory, recognizing that many functions 
aerial reconnaissance which are com- 
monly performed optically can, under 
certain conditions, better done elec- 


research and development apply 
television techniques aerial recon- 

The optical shop makes large lenses 
and mirrors, grinding and polishing 
heavy discs optical glass machin- 
ery combination hand and 
machine work within few mil- 
lionths inch the desired sur- 
face. The shop developing new 
machine techniques for handling large 
pieces glass; and equipped un- 
dertake unusual optical problems, such 
the manufacture fast, large- 
aperture Schmidt collimator 
which both corrector plate and primary 
mirror were aspheric surfaces.” 

The photo-physics section working 
perfect rapid processes for developing 
and fixing negatives and prints, that 
find single chemical solution that 
will one two minutes what 
three different solutions now take five 
ten minutes accomplish. Other 
investigations are directed creating 
time-saving process which nega- 
tives may viewed positives. 


Photointerpretation Eyaluation 


This section was established for the 
purpose increasing the efficiency 
the men who “interpret” aerial photo- 
graphs. all the components the 
reconnaissance chain, the interpreter 
has been subjected, the past, the 
least study. Because this, the lab- 
oratory investigators feel that im- 
mediate significant improvement the 
over-all quality aerial reconnaissance 
can realized through psychological 
and psychophysical studies the in- 
process. 

The work the new section can 
summarized under five headings: (1) 
selection and (2) training photoin- 
terpreter candidates, (3) evaluation 
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interpretation techniques, (4) design 
specialized instruments, and (5) 
fundamental all these—basic re- 
search for perception. 


Aerial Haze Study 


aerial reconnaissance, one the 
principal problems reduce the 
atmospheric 
(haze) present between the camera and 
the ground. Haze blurs the small de- 
tails aerial picture much the 
same manner that static sometimes 
deed, using 
nology, both static and haze reduce the 
“signal-to-noise ratio.” necessary 
reduce the noise while holding the 
required signal the 
Translated terms photography, 
one must reduce the effects haze- 
scattered light while still maintaining 
enough image-forming light give 
acceptable exposed picture. 

The investigation divides itself into 
two parts, the first which the 
study the quality and intensity 
scattered light which aerial camera 
might see under various operational 
conditions. This accomplished 
specially designed camera, which 
records film, through different 
filters, the intensity the scattered 
light present during the flight. 

The second part this investigation 
consists determining which region 
the spectrum (yellow, red, infrared, 
etc.) the picture quality least affected 
haze. This accomplished us- 
ing two matched aerial cameras take 
simultaneous pictures the same 
through different filters and/or 
different films. Trained photographic 
interpreters compare these pictures 
determine which more acceptable 
for different types study. 

hoped, operational procedures may 
developed for different types photo- 
reconnaissance missions which, fol- 
lowed, will reduce practical mini- 
mum the effect aerial haze. 


Upper Atmosphere Research 


The Upper Atmosphere Research 
Group has been devising experiments 
for use the German-built 
rockets and the American-made “Aero- 
bee” rockets, aid providing 
more complete picture the upper 
atmosphere high eighty-five 
miles above the earth’s surface. 


One project concerned with the 
heating effects produced the surface 
the rockets they speed through 
the atmosphere nearly mile 
second their nine minute round trip 
into outer space. The equipment 
samples the temperature number 
points the rocket. This leads 
important information what tem- 
peratures would develop the skin 
plane flying supersonic speed 
very high altitudes, and would there- 
fore useful the determination 
plane construction and solving other 
problems. 


Another project uses radio waves 
tool investigate the ionization 
existing the various levels the 
ionosphere (so called because here 
several layers electrically charged 
particles, called ions, are maintained 
the excitation impinging solar 
radiation). These are the layers that 
profoundly affect radio transmission, 
sometimes bouncing signal for great 
distances between earth and sky, 
other times blotting out 
fering with long-range transmission. 
Radio signals originating from one 
million-watt pulse transmitter operated 
the National Bureau Standards 
Washington, C., are distorted 
when passing through this ionosphere 
and are received aboard the rocket, 
where instruments relay ground the 
nature the signal. This information 
vitally important both radio com- 
munication and permitting evalu- 
ation the particles the ionosphere. 

third study treats the problems 
recovery equipment from high 
altitudes means parachutes. 
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